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AFTER DEMOBILIZATION--WHAT? 
(See inside front cover and article on page 375) 
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Contributors and Articles 

In 1921 the Nebraska legislature created a trust fund for 
the relief of World War veterans living in that state. Inter- 
est from the fund—which is administered by the Board of 
Educational Lands and Funds—is paid to delegated officers 
of the American Legion to be expended in furnishing food, 
fuel, wearing apparel, medical or surgical aid, relief, or 
funeral expenses of discharged soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and nurses, or their dependents. 

In his article, “Better than a Bonus” (page 375), Gov- 
ERNOR Dwicut Griswo cp tells of this plan for assist 
ance to ex-servicemen—a plan “which has worked so well 
that there is almost unanimous approval for continuing it 
after this war,” and which the Governor feels is a “tre 
mendous improvement over any state bonus.” 

Governor Griswold is himself a veteran. His military 
experience began on the Mexican border where he served 
as a sergeant in the infantry, and was continued during the 
World War, when he rose from first lieutenant to captain 
in the field artillery. He is now a colonel in the field artil- 
lery reserve. 


On JuNE 9 AND 10 representatives of ten midwestern states 
met in Chicago to discuss agricultural probleins of interest 
to the states. At that meeting, O. B. Jesness, Chief, Divi 
sion of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota, 
delivered a speech on “Agricultural Price and Production 
Control,” the text of which is presented in this issue of 
STATE GOVERNMENT (see page 377). 

Governmental price supports and production curtailment 
are not the real solution to farm difficulties, says Mr. Jes 
ness. He believes that emphasis in agricultural policy 
after the war should be on the maintenance of a high level 
of productive activity and employment in the economy 
generally, in order to insure a satisfactory market for farm 
products and an outlet for excess farm population. 

Leaving the purely domestic field, Mr. Jesness urges 
recognition of the growing interdependence of nations. 
“Are we ready to be realistic and recognize that interna- 
tional trade involves buying as well as selling? Are we 
going to recognize imports as a means of satisfying human 
wants? Are we ready to see the importance of economic 
cooperation with the world as an aid to an enduring peace ? 
Or are we again going to delude ourselves by the specious 
appeals of economic nationalism ?” 


IN THE January issue of STATE GOVERN MENT, the historical 
background and administrative development of grants-in- 
aid systems in the United States was presented, with an 
outline of the five major grants-in-aid programs—agricul- 
ture, education, health, highways, and social security. To 
round out the picture, it has seemed advisable to have a 
state administrator of each of these programs discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of this system of national- 
state-local cooperation in government, as a basis of com- 
parison with other possible methods of administering na- 
tional grants. The first of these articles, “Public Welfare 
Administration under Federal Grants-in-Aid,” appeared in 
June. 

Atonzo G. Grace, Commissioner, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Education, in the second article of this series, en- 
titled “The Administration of Federal Grants-in-Aid for 


Education” (page 380), traces briefly the history of educa. 
tional grants, the extent of federal aid in this field at the 
present time, the procedures followed, and the principles 
involved in a federal-aid program in education. 


Says Time MAGAZINE: “The New Zealander is the only 
citizen in the world who can settle back in his easy chair 
and actually hear his government making laws. His House 
of Representatives in Wellington is wired for sound and 
every word spoken from the floor (wartime exception: milj- 
tary information) comes to him by radio.” 

CAPTAIN LEON WEAVER, in an article (page 383) dealing 
with New Zealand's experience in broadcasting its parlia- 
mentary proceedings, describes a unique legislative process 
which has been observed with considerable interest by 
United States soldiers stationed in New Zealand. Although 
the question of broadcasting legislative proceedings has 
often been raised in state legislatures, the United States 
has no comparable procedure. The nearest approach to it 
was the broadcasting of the proceedings of the New York 
City Council for two years in 1938-40. 

The practice was established in 1936 by the late Prime 
Minister Michael Joseph Savage, head of New Zealand's 
first Labour Government, on the grounds that press cover- 
age was incomplete and sometimes biased. Although the 
broadcasts have long since lost their novelty, it has been 
claimed that probably half the Dominion’s radios tune in 
on the more important debates. 


A SUMMARY of 1943 state tax collections is given in the 
table on the inside back cover. In spite of war, state tax 
revenue in 1943 was but slightly higher—2.4 per cent— 
than in 1942, in contrast with the gain of about 72 per cent 
in the internal revenue of the federal government. 

Although there were substantial gains from most sales 
taxes, revenue from this group declined slightly because of 
a sharp drop in the vield of gasoline taxes, owing to gasoline 
rationing and restrictions on motor vehicle travel. Never- 
theless, the motor fuel sales taxes, comprising one-fifth of 
the total state collections and utilized by every state, con 
tinued to be the largest single source of state tax revenue. 
Second, in terms of yield, was the general sales tax, used 
by about one-half of the states. 

License and privilege tax collections were dominated by 
the motor vehicle and operator license sources of revenue, 
which offered almost 60 per cent of the license total. De 
spite the absence of new cars and the high rate of retire 
ment of old ones, 1943 showed a loss of only about 8 pet 
cent from the peak figure of 1942. Income from corpora- 
tion licenses increased to a marked degree. 

Individual and corporation income taxes combined pro 
vided as much revenue as general sales taxes. Property taxes 
declined approximately 5 per cent, and gift taxes decreased 
about 3 per cent. Unemployment compensation taxes played 
by far the most important role, contributing almost. one- 
fourth of all tax revenue. 


Mr. ArtTHUR JAMEs, who has been with the Council 
of State Governments on a temporary assignment for 
the past nine months, has returned to Virginia as of 


July 1. 
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) VE are, today, laying plans for the return to civilian 
life of our gallant men and women in the armed services. 
They must not be demobilized into an environment of infla- 
tion and unemployment, to a place on a bread line or on a 
corner selling apples. We must, this time, have plans ready 
—instead of waiting to do a hasty, inefficient, and ill-con- 
sidered job at the last moment. . . . 

Of course, the returning soldier and sailor and marine are 
a part of the problem of demobilizing the rest of the millions 
of Americans who have been working and living in a war 
economy since 1941.... But the members of the armed 
forces have been compelled to make greater economic sacri- 
fice and every other kind of sacrifice than the rest of us and 
are entitled to definite action to help take care of their special 


problems. 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Better than a Bonus 


Nebraska’s Plan for Assistance to Ex-Servicemen Places Administration of 


State Fund Relief in Hands of Veterans Themselves 


By Dwicut GrIswoLp 


Governor of Nebraska 


of World War II, or even prior to that date, 

most states will consider the problem of finan- 
cial aid for their returning veterans. Following the first 
World War, it was common for the states to give 
a “bonus” or outright cash payment, often based on 
the length of service. That same plan will undoubt- 
edly be suggested in many states after the present 
war. 

In Nebraska, it is almost certain that history will 
repeat itself, but a state “bonus” is not the answer in 
Cornhuskerland. This state adopted a plan after World 
War I which has worked so well that there is almost 
unanimous approval for continuing it after this war. 
Briefly, the plan is for the state to set aside a trust fund 
to be administered by the state in so far as investments 
are concerned, but with the income from the fund to 
be used for the relief of needy veterans and their fami- 
lies, the administration of such relief being entrusted to 
the American Legion. 

When the Nebraska legislature convened in 1921, 
I was a member of the House of Representatives, the 
state then having the bicameral legislature. Various legis- 
lators began discussing methods by which some sort 
of bonus could be paid to the returned World War I 
veterans of the state. Before any legislative bills were 
considered very seriously, the American Legion’s legis- 
lative committee came to some of us with the proposi- 
tion that rather than have the state appropriate a sum of 
money running well into the millions of doilars, to be 
divided among all veterans, the Legion preferred to 
have the state set aside a smaller sum to be invested 
as a trust or endowment fund, the income from which 
was to be used for the relief of needy veterans and 
their dependents. 

This idea found instant favor and six Legionnaires 
who were members of the House of Representatives 
introduced a bill setting up such a program. As I have 
watched this plan work successfully in the years since 
then, it has been a source of personal pride to me that 
I was one of the introducers of this bill. 

The bill provided that the state of Nebraska should 
set aside the sum of two million dollars from its gen- 
eral fund, raised by a property tax. Of this amount, 
fifty thousand dollars was to be made available immedi- 
; ately for relief purposes in 1921. The remainder of 
$1,950,000 was to be available for investment in 1922. 
Investment of the money was placed in the hands of 
the State Board of Educational Lands and Funds, com- 
prised of elected state officers, including the governor. 
This board already had: charge of investing school trust 
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funds amounting to about fif- 
teen million dollars. Provision 
was made that the income 
from the servicemen’s endow- 
ment fund would be turned 
over to “the treasurer of some 
organization admitting to its 
membership all soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines and nurses who 
entered any branch of the 
service of the United States 
during the period of said 
war.” The American Legion 
was the only organization 
meeting that qualification. 
The Legion then organized 
a State Fund Relief Commit- 
tee for the administration of the relief funds. This com- 
mittee has three members, each serving a three-year 
term, so that at least two experienced members are on 
the committee at all times. As a matter of fact, one 
member has been on the committee practically since 
it was started. In so far as possible, one member of the 
State Fund Relief Committee has been a physician and 
one an attorney. In that way, they get some “free” 
professional advice. All claims for relief come into the 
hands of the committee, and two members can allow or 
disallow such a claim. The committee members are 
under bond, approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tional Lands and Funds, as is also the state treasurer 
of the American Legion who handles the actual cash. 
It should be added that the law provides that when 
the fund is no longer needed, the money is to revert to 
the state treasury. 

Forms for presenting claims were devised by the 
Legion and distributed to service officers of the various 
local posts, now 288 in number. World War I veterans 
needing food, wearing apparel, medical or surgical aid, 
or relief, or funeral expenses of members of their fami- 
lies, make application for aid to the nearest Legion 
post. This relief is also available to their widows or 
dependent children under the age of sixteen years. The 
post service officer makes out the claim for the amount 
he deems necessary to meet the emergency, other post 
officers make confidential recommendations regarding 
the validity of the claim, and the form is then sent to 
the chief clerk of the State Fund Relief Committee of 
the Legion. He places on the form the past history of 
the claimant—if any—as a relief client and sends the 
claim on to the members of the committee, who decide 
whether the claim is to be allowed or not. If allowed, 
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a voucher is drawn on the state treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the check being made out jointly to the 
claimant and the local post service officer. The latter’s 
name is on the check to make sure that the claimant 
doesn’t spend the money foolishly. The service officer 
can supervise the spending, if necessary. 

It is the feeling of the Legion’s State Fund Relief 
Committee that this relief is over and beyond any other 
form of relief. In other words, the needy World War I 
veteran and his dependents are entitled to all other 
forms of reliefi—federal, state, or county—to which they 
might be entitled, but if an emergency exists that can- 
not be covered by those other agencies, State Fund 
Relief can be used to meet that emergency. The com- 
mittee also follows the theory that an emergency cannot 
exist for more than three months, and if claims from the 
same person keep coming, some other method of relief 
must be found. Men are furnished hospitalization to 
correct a condition that may have kept them from 
working. Others may be found to have disabilities which 
will enable them to draw compensation or pension from 
the federal government. 

For many years, the Legion committee has allocated 
its income among the various Legion posts in propor- 
tion to the veteran population of the communities. Posts 
which do not spend the money given them in their 
annual allotment accumulate the balance for future use. 
It has been interesting to see how the posts have guarded 
these budget allowances jealously, feeling that the day 
may come when a big claim is necessary. One specific 
instance of this was in a case in which a post service 
officer had built up a large balance. To him came a 
veteran whose wife was in need of an expensive opera- 
tion and long hospitalization. There were six children 
in the family, and the service officer realized that if 
the mother’s life could be saved and her health restored, 
it meant the rehabilitation of that entire family. Without 
delay, he put in a claim for six hundred dollars and told 
why he was asking for that much. The State Fund 
Relief Committee had faith in his judgment, knew he 
had a good balance on hand, and allowed the claim. 
A home was thereby held together. 

There are a number of features about this State 
Fund Relief which make it much better than an outright 
cash bonus to veterans. 

In the first place, State Fund Relief is not political. 
It was suggested by the World War I veterans them- 
selves, speaking through the American Legion. Nobody 
has ever tried to make political capital of it in an effort 
to get the veteran vote. Although the investment of 
the capital fund is in the hands of a state board, of 
which I am now the Chairman, believe me, the Legion 
keeps a close watch on the actions of that board to see 
that investments are properly made. On many occasions, 
the State Board of Educational Lands and Funds has 
called American Legion officials in for consultation 
regarding the investment of the money. 

Secondly, State Fund Relief in Nebraska has proven 
that a big paid organization under state auspices is not 
necessary in relief work. A few years following the 
creation of this fund, the Nebraska legislature provided 
for a biennial appropriation from the general fund for 
the salary and office expense of the chief clerk of the 
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State Fund Relief Committee, this office also being 
empowered to present the claims of veterans against the 
federal government for benefits to which they might he 
entitled. At the present time, that office has but fiye 
employees—the chief clerk, who is also the state service 
officer, his assistant, and three girls. As a matter of 
fact, practically all records for State Fund Relief are 
kept by the assistant, most of the time of the othe 
employees being spent on claims of veterans to be pre. 
sented to the Veterans Administration. The appropri- 
ation for the present biennium is $23,400. 

All other work done in preparing the claims is yo. 
unteer work by the post service officers of the Legion 
Here is a case of relief getting right down to the grass 
roots. The claimant is dealing with a person who jg 
familiar with his circumstances and needs, who knows 
local conditions, and can estimate the amount needed! 
to meet a certain emergency. Many of these post service 
officers have held that effice for ten years or more, and 
are fully capable of giving excellent advice to the claim. 
ants. It should be understood, of course, that member. 
ship in the Legion is not necessary to get assistance 
the Legion is the administrative agency, but it serves] 
all veterans. 

In the third place, State Fund Relief has proven 
highly satisfactory to the World War veterans them. 
selves. It is their feeling that the man who is able to 
make his own way doesn’t need a cash bonus from his 
state. They feel that the needy veteran is the one who 
deserves help, and they know that State Fund Relie 
will provide that help. The attitude of Nebraska World 
War I veterans is apparently shared by those of nearby 
states, some of whom moved into Nebraska so they could 
get relief from this source, especially during the days 
of depression. To counteract such claims, a ruling was 
established by the American Legion that no person was 
entitled to present a claim for help from State Fund 
Relief unless he had been a bona fide resident of the] 
state for two years immediately prior to making the 
claim, unless that person’s service in the war was 
credited to the state of Nebraska. Legionnaires of 
Nebraska are proud that their foresight in 1921 now 
enables them to be of service to their needy comrades, 
whether or not those in need are members of the Legion 

The objection might be raised that instead of setting 
aside a fund to be invested and the proceeds used for 
veterans’ relief, the state could make an annual appro 
priation for relief purposes in whatever amount it was 
felt would be needed. Nebraska feels there are several 
things wrong with that viewpoint. To get such an appro 
priation, the Legion or some other veterans’ organiza} 
tion would have to appear each year or each two years! 
to make a request for the money. With the personne 
of the legislature changing each session, it would b 
necessary to “sell” new members continually on the 
worthiness of the appropriation. Stringing out appro 
priations of fifty thousand or one hundred thousand) 


dollars or whatever amount might be needed year after) 


year wouldn't have the same psychological effect as 

setting several millions of dollars aside at one time to 

be invested. The two million dollars Nebraska invested 

in 1922 have been looked upon by Nebraska veterans 
(Continued on page 385) 
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Agricultural Price and Production Control 


Price and Production Control for Agriculture Must Be Interrelated 
with the Whole of Our Economic Structure and Activity 


By O. B. JEsNEss 


Chief, Division of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 


production control problems which may confront 

us after this war necessarily rests on certain 
assumptions of conditions which are expected to prevail 
at that time. It also needs to give some thought to the 
effects of various programs and policies on general 
welfare. 

tecause the latter is of basic import, it may be in 
order to give at least brief consideration to it at 
the outset. Individual and group interest frequently 
overshadows our concern for general welfare. The 
former appears to be so much more direct and specific 
than the latter. One assumption seems to be that if 
each person looks after his own immediate interests, 
the ends of general welfare will be served. This would 
be true if men were always enlightened and took a long 
view, and if controls were better balanced. Unfortu- 
nately, the situation in real life falls far short of this ideal. 
The limitations of pursuing group interest become 
especially marked where groups seek to gain at the 
expense of the rest of society even to the point of ex- 
pecting governmental aid in so doing. In principle, it 
is difficult to find any support for public programs 
which serve this end; in practice, I fear, public pro- 
grams may not always be free from the stain of this 
variety of sin. 

There can be little room for argument over the prin- 
ciple that the aim of public policy should be to serve 
the ends of general welfare. Differences are likely to 
develop, however, over how that objective may best be 
attained. One guide which may be of some aid is that 
of best use of productive resources. We have available 
certain human and natural resources. How adequately 
human wants are satisfied depends upon how well and 
for what purposes these means of production are em- 
ployed and how the results are distributed. Acceptance 
of the principle of best use of resources makes it diffi- 
cult to find any real place for attempts to serve the ends 
of general welfare by withholding resources from use 
or by employing them at less than their most effective 
use. It goes without saying that a balance among dif- 
ferent lines of activity is important, but the desirable 
way of attaining that balance is by directing resources 
into uses where their want-satisfying powers are at a 
maximum, not by disuse. This principle holds with 
respect to both public and private action. Monopolistic 
restriction is just as undesirable when practiced by 
agriculture or labor as when used by industry. Govern- 
mental blessings do not alter this fact. 

With that as background, we may now turn our atten- 
tion to agricultural prospects and problems. Polliti- 


A NY ATTEMPT at appraisal of agricultural price and 


cians and others have frequently found satisfaction in 
assuring farmers that they are the salt of the earth 
and that they are engaged in “the basic industry.” Far 
be it from me to disparage the importance of agri- 
culture. However, I want to invite your attention to 
the fact that modern society does not live by agri- 
culture alone. We should recognize clearly the depend- 
ence of the farming population on productive activity 
in other lines. Civilian demand for farm products has 
expanded very decidedly during the war. This is clear 
evidence of the way in which consumer demand is 
affected by full employment and of the interest which 
agriculture has in the continuation of this state after 
the war is over. Price and production control for agri- 
culture is not a subject to be considered by itself. It 
must be interrelated with the whole of our economic 
structure and activity. 

War demands have led to an expansion in agricultural 
output. In fact, the American farmer has done a re- 
markable job of producing in spite of war limitations 
in labor and equipment. Fortunately, the seasons during 
the war period have been relatively favorable and this 
has helped materially. The American food picture today 
would be quite different if the drought of 1934 or 1936 
had reappeared in 1943. Accumulations of surpluses of 
feed grains and wheat at the outbreak of war were in 
our favor as well because they made it possible to 
expand greatly the production of livestock and live- 
stock products. 

The increase in farm output has come mainly from in- 
creasing intensity on existing farms rather than from 
an extension of farming to new lands and new areas. 
This means that the adjustment to prospective lower de- 
mands of the postwar period will be mainly by reducing 
intensity rather than by wholesale abandonment of farms. 

When war broke out, agricultural exports were at a 
low ebb. Food needs of warring nations aided by the 
lend-lease program have expanded the exports of various 
agricultural commodities. The question now is what we 
may reasonably expect along the line of foreign sales 
after the war. Some optimistic forecasts are being 
made, but these should have careful appraisal before ac- 
ceptance. That there is need for food in Europe today 
is unquestioned. This need will remain acute during 
the first few months after the war and this country pre- 
sumably will do its utmost to help provide supplies. 
Other exporting countries likewise will play a part. 
It will be to our interest to move as much food as pos- 
sible as an aid to restoring order in war-torn areas. 

European production may be expected to recover 
fairly rapidly, as it did following the last war. This is 
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particularly true of crop production. Moreover, it is 
well to appreciate the fact that shortages are due in 
considerable measure to disruption of transportation 
and marketing, which will be overcome rather promptly. 
Limited purchasing power, especially in the form of 
foreign exchange, will tend to limit decidedly the amount 
of agricultural products which European nations can 
buy abroad. The lend-lease program has been a very 
realistic device for sharing the costs of fighting the 
war. It is likely to be found less suited to more normal 
peacetime operations. The prospects are that we may 
not be ready to sell extensively on credit. The volume 
of export trade we will have after the war, therefore, 
will be decided mainly by the trade policies of this 
and other nations. Are we ready to be realistic and 
recognize that international trade involves buying as 
well as selling? Are we going to recognize imports as 
a means of satisfying human wants? Are we ready to see 
the importance of economic cooperation with the world 
as an aid to an enduring peace? Or are we again going 
to delude ourselves by the specious appeals of economic 
nationalism ? 

This involves a range of problems to which Americans 
ought to give serious thought right now. Our interests 
will be served best by a continuance of considerable for- 
eign trade which is permitted on a multilateral basis 
without undue restrictions. The kinds of government 
established in European nations will play a large part 
in the future trade picture. Reasonably liberal and 
democratic governments will leave the actual trading 
largely in private hands. Centralized, dictatorial gov- 
ernments may be expected to exercise direct control 
over trade, with the added danger that they may use 
such domination for military and political as well as 
economic ends. We need many-sided trading in the 
world in order that our heavy purchases in the South 
Pacific, our trade with Latin America, and that with 
Europe, may reach a balance. 

War tends to create pressures for protection to 
war-born industries. Thus we may expect demands for 
protection for synthetic rubber and other lines after 
the war. It is to be hoped that Americans will think 
through the whole problem and not be swept off their 
feet by such demands. Agriculture and some of our 
industries have a vital stake in exports and we ought 
to adopt policies which will give full recognition to those 
interests. We also need to consider carefully the ef- 
fects on the future peace of the world if we resume 
international warfare on the economic front. 

We are not likely to retain exports of beef, cheese, 
butter, and the like, which have developed during 
war. Our farm exports again will be cotton, wheat, lard, 
tobacco, and certain fruits. Unless we regain our for- 
eign markets for these products, we shall have to make 
some costly production adjustments. Too many are ready 
to give up the foreign markets without counting the 
cost. The problem of how to keep them needs to be 
faced now ; after the markets are lost it will be too late. 

While the foreign market will remain important, the 
largest outlet is here at home. How satisfactory that 
will be will depend largely on how active production 
and employment in non-agricultural lines will be. It does 


not seem realistic to expect the extremely large employ. 
ment of war to continue very long. At the best, there 
will be some reduction in numbers employed and there 
will be a reduction in overtime with resulting lowering 
of wage earnings. This points to some drop in income 
with consequent lessening in demand for farm products, 
Nor must it be overlooked that after the war the com. 
petition for the consumers’ dollars will increase and this 
will tend to affect expenditures on foods. 

Some temporary unemployment appears unavoidable 
in the early postwar period when servicemen are de. 
mobilized and when industry is converting to civilian 
production. However, the backlog of orders growing 
out of unfilled demands and the accumulated savings in 
the hands of consumers bear promise of supporting con- 
siderable productive activity in the early postwar period, 
What happens after that depends upon how well we 
manage our affairs. If we are wise enough to organize 
our production and distribution satisfactorily, there js 
no reason why we cannot move on to higher living 
standards and continued prosperity. If we fail, we will 
have periods of depression and unemployment with 
disaster for farmers as well as others. 

Even though the early postwar period promises rea- 
sonable activity, some tapering-off in the demand for 
farm products from the peak of wartime is in prospect. 
Some of this may be welcome to farmers because it will 
ease the pressure under which they are now operating 
and will enable them to give proper care to their land. 
However, farm boys returning from war and from in- 
dustry will ease the help situation and new equipment 
again will be available to help expand producing capacity 
of agriculture. Under the circumstances, burdensome 
surpluses may develop in certain lines fairly early. In 
the case of cotton, the end of the war will see unusw- 
ally large stocks still on hand. A rapid recovery of 
export markets will be necessary to avoid catastrophe 
here. Wheat probably will return to a condition of world 
overexpansion within a year or two. Unless cattle num- 
bers are reduced decidedly before war ends, the supply 
may easily press on peacetime outlets. Some oil crops 
may be in superabundance as war demands diminish 
and pre-war sources return to the market. 

Such conditions will give rise to demands for pro 
duction adjustment and price support. In fact, as a war 


measure, price support equivalent to 90 per cent of: 


parity has been provided on many products for two years 
beyond the end of the war. Some persons seem satis- 
fied to view this as a solution to postwar agricultural 
problems. Unfortunately, the matter is not that simple. 
Price supports in many cases may replace the market 
in determining prices and thereby become in effect a 
form of governmental price fixing. If the people of this 
country want to turn over to the government the re- 
sponsibility and power to fix prices, they may do so. 
However, there is no indication that there is any con 
siderable support for such a step. If it is taken, it ought 
to be by deliberate choice rather than by a process of 
drifting into it without realizing what we are doing. 
Price supports may become part of such a process. 
Support prices have an undoubted appeal as an aid 
to get all-out production to meet war needs. However, 
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we should be aware of their consequences if employed 
over a long period of time. Take cotton as an illustra- 
tion. _If cotton prices are supported at arbitrary levels 
after the war, we may wake up some day and discover 
that we have priced ourselves out of the world market. 
If this should happen, the results would be unfortunate 
unless we have alternative uses for the resources now 
employed in cotton production which will provide better 
returns. The same applies to other export commodities. 
For crops sold in the domestic market, support prices 
may encourage production on a scale which will create 
difficult problems either of curbing output or of dis- 
posing of surpluses which cannot be moved through 
normal market channels. 

If we are to substitute government for the market as 
the determinant of prices, it will be well to make certain 
that the longer-run consequences have been foreseen. 
Farmers, like others, naturally see gains in a situation 
if their prices rise in relation to those of others, but it is 
unrealistic to expect that prices can be established arbi- 
trarily without regard to market conditions and the 
farmers be left free to produce any volume they may see 
fit. If those prices lead to a surplus, as they will, curbs 
on the freedom of production must be instituted. It is 
folly to ask for price support and at the same time de- 
mand freedom to do as we please. 

Parity prices have come to occupy a prominent role 
in agricultural programs and there is no present indica- 
tion that their reign is at an end. The assumptions on 
which the idea of parity price rests have not had the 
attention they deserve. The implication that there is 
some ideal relationship which should prevail among 
prices generally over a long period of time is not valid. 
This is a dynamic world. Our methods of production 
change continually ; our demands are not fixed. When 
automobiles came in, buggies went out. As we learned 
how to make better automobiles at lower prices, the 
quality of cars went up and the price down. Both the 
maker and the user of cars benefited by this. This is the 
way of progress and its course should be aided, not hin- 
dered, if the ends of general welfare are to be served. 
This is not saying that price change by itself is neces- 
sarily desirable. It is saying that we should avoid cling- 
ing to programs which attempt to interfere with desir- 
able as well as undesirable changes. 

The postwar agricultural price situation cannot be 
viewed apart from the general price and wage levels. 
Pent-up demands and accumulated savings are going to 
threaten a rush on the market for durable consumer 
goods. There also will be a strong desire to be released 
from wartime controls. Unless economic statesmanship 
is exercised in this period, a runaway inflation will 
threaten. The disasters which will follow in the wake 
of a postwar inflation are so serious that it is highly im- 
portant that controls not be eased until the danger has 
passed. The alternative to retention of controls in this 
period will be a race to increase prices and wage rates, 


and the longer-run consequences to agriculture of such 


a race will be most unfortunate. 

But what if labor is unwilling to accept adjustments 
in rates of pay and strives for ever-increasing rates? 
What if industry places emphasis on holding prices up? 
May it not be necessary under these circumstances for 


government to step in and maintain agricultural prod- 
ucts on a corresponding scale? 

Stated in this way, these questions seem to convey 
an impression of inevitability which is unwarranted. We 
need to remind ourselves again that wants are satisfied 
by production, not by its lack. It will be unfortunate if 
labor insists on wage rates to the point where workers 
will pay a high price in terms of unemployment, or if 
industry insists on price maintenance at the expense of 
production and even net profits. Group controls in our 
economy have become so effective that those in control 
need to appreciate the responsibilities associated with 
these powers. No one wants to forego the advantages of 
mass production made possible by large enterprises. No 
reasonable person wants to compel workers to deal with 
the employers as individuals rather than through organ- 
izations of their own creation and voluntary choice. But 
no group—whether it be industry, labor, or agriculture 
—has a right to carry its demands to the point where 
they become of disservice to general welfare. Each group 
must recognize its responsibilities to the economy as a 
whole. 

Group interest at present centers too largely on trying 
to get a larger slice of the pie which we call national in- 
come. Efforts to this end may be in order where they 
are aimed at improving the way in which income is 
being distributed. However, groups need to give increas- 
ing attention to their share of the responsibility for 
providing a larger pie, that is, a larger total national 
income. This can be accomplished only by more pro- 
duction. Anything which limits output or decreases 
efficiency reduces the amount available as income. 
Leadership of all groups should re-examine their pro- 
grams in this light. 

Government is assumed to be representative of all 
people, and hence general welfare should be the basic 
consideration of all its policies. Instead of becoming 
a party to restrictive activities of groups, government 
should at all times bend its efforts to eliminating such 
activities and to remedying the conditions which give 
rise to them. 

If we are to attain this end, general welfare must be 
given more attention in the political arena. Both the 
voter and the office-seeker have responsibilities. Men 
should be supported for office not on the basis of their 
promise of special favors to agriculture, to labor, to in- 
dustry, or to any other group interest, but on their pros- 
pects as servants for the good of all. 

The aim of government in the postwar world should 
be the development of policies and programs which will 
encourage productive activity. In so doing, it will con- 
tinue to be concerned with fair play on the part of 
groups and individuals. Its function is to lay down the 
rules of the game and to see that these rules are observed. 

If we run into conditions of serious depression and 
unemployment, government cannot remain blind to the 
needs of those in distress. Various forms of aid to farm- 
ers, unemployed, and others may be necessary in such 
situations. In view of the importance to human welfare 
of adequate food, efforts to see that food is distributed 
to those in need may serve human welfare better than 
efforts at arbitrary price maintenance by curtailing out- 

(Continued on page 386) 
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The Administration of 
Federal Grants-in-Aid for Education 


By Atonzo G. GRACE 


Commissioner, Connecticut Department of Education 


established in the Ordinance of 1787 and in an 

interpretation of the section relating to education 
at the time of the admission of Ohio as a state in 1802. 
At that time Congress obtained an agreement with Ohio 
that public lands of the United States would not be 
taxed nor would these lands, if sold, be taxed for five 
years after the sale. In order to reciprocate for this 
concession the federal government agreed that section 
16 of every township was to be allocated to the state for 
school purposes. This precedent was followed in every 
state subsequently admitted to the Union up to 1850, 
except Texas, which, of course, owned its own land, and 
West Virginia and Maine, which were carved from orig- 
inal states. With the admission of California in 1850 the 
grant was raised to two sections of each township, sec- 
tions 16 and 36. Because of the original value of land 
in Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, four sections were 
granted for school purposes. Up to the Civil War, how- 
ever, the federal government exerted no control what- 
soever over educational processes in any one of these 
states. 

The Morrill Act in 1862 provided for a grant of thirty 
thousand acres of land to each state for each senator 
and each representative in Congress to endow a college 
of agriculture and mechanical arts, in which such 
branches of learning as relate to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, military science and tactics were to be 
taught. This act marked the beginning not only of 
grants for specific types of education but also the be- 
ginning of a particular formula for the distribution of 
federal aid to the several states. The Morrill Act was 
followed by others designed to aid specific educational 
projects or fields of education. The Hatch Act of 1887 
initiated federally-aided scientific research and experi- 
mentation in agricultural education. This was supple- 
mented by the Adams Act of 1906 and the Purnell Act 
of 1925, the second Morrill Act of 1890 and the Nelson 
Amendment of 1907. The State Marine School Act of 
1911, the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 represent further steps in the al- 
location of federal funds for education. The Smith- 
Hughes Act, approved February 23, 1917, was the 
beginning of a cooperative enterprise between the states 
and the federal government. In other words, an educa- 
tional policy for vocational education has been estab- 
lished as a cooperative function between the states and 
the federal government. At all times the federal gov- 
ernment and the states have cooperated in the estab- 
lishment of fundamental policy, including the rules and 
regulations governing the establishing of state programs. 


§ HE PRECEDENT for federal aid for education was 


One of the first of the acts supplementing education 
on a national basis, the original Smith-Hughes Act, jg 
generally known as the George-Reed Act, approved 
February 5, 1929. Shortly before the expiration of the 
George-Reed Act, Congress passed the George-Ellzey 
Act, authorizing appropriation of funds for a period 
of three years, these funds to replace those that had been 
available under the George-Reed Act until its expiration, 
and to increase the aid for trade and industrial education, 
The so-called George-Deen Act was approved June 
18, 1936, and became effective July 1, 1937. This act 
authorized on a permanent basis increased appropria- 
tions to the states and the territories for vocational 
education in the fields that were already aided, and in 
addition authorized an appropriation for youth in the 
field of distributive education. 

The original Smith-Hughes Act provided for a fed- 
eral board for vocational education to cooperate with 
state boards for vocational education in carrying out the 
provisions of the act. State boards must be composed of 
at least three members. It is interesting to note that 
vocational education had its great impetus as a result 
of the last war and the shortage of a trained manpower 
to carry on the work of war during World War I. Be- 
cause of the development of vocational education at 
this time, the “know-how”’ for training a vast army of 
operators to carry on the production program of World 
War IT has been a relatively easy matter in those states 
having a broad vocational program. It is fair to state, 
however, that in many states vocational education is 
restricted. 

Each state should evaluate its secondary and _post- 


secondary school program in order that a balance may | 


be secured in the educational enterprise. Not only must 
youth be taught how to live but the educational pro- 
gram must provide individuals with a knowledge of 
how to use their hands. Our people must be inspired 
with the dignity of work and with the fact that each 
individual is essential in our economy. All cannot aspire 
to be doctors, or lawyers, or teachers, or white collar 
workers, more particularly. Admission to the vocations 
of life should not be on the basis of the social prestige 
attached to an occupation, but on the basis of the apti- 
tude of the individual who enters this occupation. It is 


of the utmost consequence in America that we eliminate 


the social prestige which circumscribes a part of the 
school program, namely, the college preparatory curric- 
ulum. It is our recommendation that the college pre- 
paratory curriculum be placed on a purely vocational 
basis and that the universities and colleges accept high- 
school graduates on the basis of their intellectual and 
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social maturity and their ability to read, write, and 
speak English, rather than on the basis of the subjects 
which have been completed in the secondary school. 
This will require a guidance and personnel service in 
each school system. 


£xTENT OF FepERAL AID AT THE PRESENT TIME 


It is not the purpose of this discussion to describe 
the magnitude of the federal program relating to educa- 
tion. It involves (1) cooperation with the state in the 
manner described in this discussion; (2) the outright 
support of educational enterprises, as, for example, the 
armed forces training program, West Point, Annapolis, 
the conservation program ; (3) temporary programs oc- 
casioned by the war, as, for example, war training pro- 
grams in vocational education, including loans to stu- 
dents ; engineering, science, and management programs ; 
visual aids ; (4) rehabilitation programs in which funds 
are made available to states; (5) educational programs 
within departments of the federal government. 

The total amount appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment for expenditures by either education and wel- 
fare, providing for outright administration, or for co- 
operative enterprises, in 1944 amounted to $1,473,381,- 
163. The table which indicates federal expenditures 
which affect education and welfare in 1944, issued in 
March, is too extensive to reproduce in this discussion, 
being seventeen pages in length. It is evident, therefore, 
that a substantial program now is being supported. The 
major question as we face the future is not “Shall there 
be federal aid for education?” but rather “How shall 
the funds allocated for public education be controlled 
and allocated ?” 


Tue CooPpERATIVE PROCEDURE 


It has been maintained by some of the critics of the 
present Smith-Hughes, George-Deen administrative 
funds that the federal government exerts undue con- 
trol over the respective programs of the state. This will 
depend largely upon the vision, the leadership, the states- 
manship, and the scholarship of leaders in the respective 
states. It probably is true that in some respects state 
plans have been shortsighted but, on the whole, voca- 
tional education in 1917 was confronted with a situation 
which in my judgment necessitated leadership of the 
highest type at the federal level. For example, in the 
great majority of our states, the chief state school officer 
is elected on a popular ballot. State departments of edu- 
cation are not selected on a merit basis. Salaries are so 
low in many states that the probability of securing schol- 
arly, courageous leadership at the state level is extremely 
doubtful. It was for this reason that federal rules and 
regulations governing the expenditure of vocational 
funds made certain that the element of politics was com- 
pletely eliminated from the administration of vocational 
education in the several states. In those states that al- 
ready had state boards of education, there has been no 
reluctance to regard the one board as the policy-deter- 
mining body for the total educational program. This is 
as it should be. 

In a statement of policy for the administration of 
vocational education, the following paragraph relating 


to cooperation between the federal government and the 
state is indeed significant. 

The vocational education acts provide for a plan for 
cooperation between the federal government and the 
state for the promotion of vocational education in the 
fields of agriculture, trades and industry, home eco- 
nomics, and commerce. 

Under these acts the federal government does not 
propose to undertake the organization and direction of 
vocational education in the states, but does agree to 
make from year to year substantial financial contribu- 
tion to its support. It undertakes to pay over to the 
states annually certain sums of money and to cooperate 
in fostering and promoting vocational education and the 
training of vocational teachers. The grants of federal 
money are conditional, and the acceptance of these 
grants imposes upon the states specific obligations to 
expend the money paid over to them in accordance with 
the provisions of the act. 

This cooperation of the states with the federal gov- 
ernment is based upon four fundamental ideas: (1) 
that vocational education be essential to the national 
welfare—it is a function of the national government to 
stimulate the states to develop and to maintain this 
service; (2) that federal funds are required to adjust 
equitably among the states the burden of providing the 
service ; (3) that since the federal government is vitally 
interested in the success of vocational education, it 
should, so to speak, secure a degree of participation in 
this work; (4) that only by creating such a relationship 
between the central and local governments can better 
and more uniform standards of educational efficiency 
be set up. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE PLAN 


As previously indicated, each state must submit a 
plan to the United States Office of Education for ap- 
proval as the basis for the allocation of funds under the 
vocational acts. This plan must show (1) the kinds of 
vocational education for which it is proposed that the 
appropriation shall be used, (2) the kinds of schools 
and equipment, (3) the type of courses of study, (4) 
the methods of instruction, and (5) the qualifications of 
teachers. Of course, it is true that in any one of these 
items the federal government is in a position to deny 
the states funds, if the concept of vocational education 
does not agree with that of the federal government. It 
is probable that each must embrace the concept of voca- 
tional education concurred in by representatives of the 
Office of Education. 

For example, some of the restrictions are evident in 
the state plan. In order to secure the benefits of the 
funds for salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects, state boards shall stipulate in 
the general plan the following: (1) that education will 
be given in schools or classes under public supervision 
or control; (2) that the controlling purpose of the edu- 
cation shall be its use for fruitful employment; (3) that 
the education shall be less than college grade; (4) that 
the education shall be designed to meet the needs of per- 
sons over fourteen years of age who are preparing for a 
trade or an industrial pursuit, or who have entered upon 
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the work of a trade or industrial pursuit; (5) that 
schools or classes giving instruction to persons who 
have not entered upon employment shall require that 
at least one-half the time of such instruction be given 
to practical work on a useful or productive basis, such 
instruction to extend over not less than nine months 
per year and not less than thirty hours per week. 

This is a type of regulation that results from the Con- 
gressional act. It is not implicit in the Congressional 
act. Even greater freedom might be allowed the state, 
provided there were a willingness by all parties to view 
the total education of youth. 

Again, in the regulations, in answer to the question, 
“What shall be the entrance requirements for the all- 
day school?” it is stated: “While a minimum age of 
fourteen is the only age requirement for all-day school 
in the Vocational Education Act, the actual age of en- 
trance upon a vocational training program should be 
regulated locally at the minimum or at such point above 
this minimum as will insure that those completing the 
training will be mature enough to be accepted as work- 
ers in the occupation. Admission should be restricted to 
those who are physically and mentally competent to do 
the work and who possess the qualifications required for 
employment in the type of work for which the training is 
offered.” 

Again, it may be said that frequently the administra- 
tive rules and regulations devised by a bureau may ex- 
tend farther than the Congressional act intended. In 
other words, usually the Congressional act allows con- 
siderably more leeway in the administration of federally- 
allocated funds than the rules and regulations otherwise 
permit. Naturally, the federal government is concerned 
over the proper use of the funds allocated and, unfor- 
tunately, in many of our localtties money emanating 
from an outside source is expended sometimes less 
wisely than the funds raised locally. 

To associate with the state department of education 
scholars, leaders, and experts in the field of education, 
there is need for elimination of the present method of 
selecting the chief state school officer in many states; 
the payment of adequate salaries not only to the chief 
state school officer but to the total educational personnel 
at the state department level; and the organization of 
the department to provide the leadership, service, re- 
search, and planning required for the proper develop- 
ment of an educational program and the elimination 
of domination where such exists at the state level. Amer- 
ica’s policy must be to grow from the bottom up. The 
community is the cell of democracy; these cells must 
be strengthened. Local initiative and responsibility must 
be maintained and improved. 

It is alSo true that were regulations not available, 
funds particularly earmarked for vocational education 
might be expended for other enterprises. In other words, 
we must develop in our country the statesmanship, 
scholarship, judgment, qualities of leadership, and the 
capacity to cooperate as the basis for more purposeful 
federal-state-local relations. There may be weaknesses 
in the present federal-state relations with respect to the 
administration of vocational funds. On the other hand, 
wise leadership in the respective states makes it possible 
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to secure a plan best adapted to the needs of the respee. 
tive states. 

New levels of education should not be foreboded ungj 
there is absolute certainty that the levels to which we 
are already committed can be supported adequately. Upj. 
versal higher education for everyone, in my judgment 
is unsound. 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN A FEDERAL-AID PROGRAM 


There is no unanimity of opinion relating to principles 
underlying federal-state-local relations. It seems reason. 
able, however, that before considering federal aid on, 
permanent basis, certain principles should be considered 
seriously. The following are merely suggestive : 

1. Financial aid to any state or to any community 
within a state should be contingent upon evidence of 
the ability and willingness of each political unit to “put 
its house in order.” 

This principle infers that there be a serious effor 
on the part of citizens to eliminate duplication of effort, 
overlapping of action, and lack of coordination, not only 
in the governmental structure, but in all functions that 
require tax moneys for their support. For example, itis 
quite inconceivable that educational opportunity can be 
equalized where there has been an unwillingness to cre 
ate a local administrative unit sufficiently enlarged tof 
insure the economical and efficient operation of an edu 
cational program. 

2. The effective allocation of federal funds for edw 
cation is contingent upon the development of leadership, 
service, research, and planning at the state level. 

This cannot be accomplished in states where ther¢ 
is little stability in the personnel in the state department 
of education, and in which state department persona 
are not selected on the basis of merit. 

3. Universal higher education for everyone is wm 
sound until America has guaranteed a minimum com 
mon-school education to all the children of all the peo 
ple, irrespective of race, creed, political affiliations 
wealth, or residence. 

4. Federal aid should be allocated to the states on the 
basis of need rather than on the basis of a matching 
principle. 

The matching of funds places a hardship on many 
areas, or at least a greater hardship on some areas that 
others. A combination of the principle of equalization 
of educational grants and reward for effort should 
adopted. 

5. Agencies created by the federal government t 
meet needs should be granted the autonomy and financié 
facilities necessary to overcome the inertia of traditions 
practice. 

This principle, adopted by the National Advil 
Committee on Education, while eminently sound, 
led, however, to the by-passing of both states and local 
ities according to the program of the particular federal 


agencies concerned. While it is necessary that the inerti@ 


of traditionalism be overcome, by-passing states 4 

localities will not accomplish the desired results, in t 

long run. A cooperative effort is more to be desired. 

6. Federal aid should not encourage the continuane 
(Continued on page 386) 
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Broadcasting Parliament in New Zealand 
News of Legislative Proceedings by Radio 


By Leon WEAVER* 


Captain, United States Marine Corps 


concerning New Zealand’s practice of broadcast- 

ing proceedings of its Parliament raise questions 
of interest to students of legislative and electoral proc- 
esses in democracies. Should similar proposals be made 
with reference to the Congress or state legislatures, the 
results of the New Zealand experiment will be of value 
in appraising the proposals. 

New Zealand has evidenced a willingness to experi- 
ment, especially in social legislation. This willingness to 
pioneer in the changing of economic relationships doubt- 
less helps explain the willingness to experiment in 
broadcasting the proceedings of Parliament. 

Were such an innovation to be proposed in the United 
States Congress or in a state legislature, it would doubt- 
less be the subject of considerable debate, and would 
probably be done only after much discussion and de- 
liberation, with many arguments being made regarding 
its implications for democracy. 

In New Zealand it was undertaken in a much more 
matter-of-fact sort of way, as but another of a series 
of political innovations. 

The suggestion that parliamentary proceedings be 
broadcast was made as early as 1931. Speaking on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, Mr. M. J. Savage 
(later Labour Prime Minister) said: 


Be NOTES in recent issues of popular magazines 


Some day we may even have a microphone on the roof 
of this chamber to enable the people to know how their 
representatives are shaping in this House. Of course, it 
may be to the disadvantage of some of us, but. we will have 
to put up with that. However, I would sooner put up with 
the publication of my remarks over the air than with the 
reports which I read in the newspapers. 


This statement reveals that, as far as the Labour 
Party was concerned, one of the chief motives was the 
conviction that the press was not reporting political 
news fairly.’ But one newspaper may be said to be a 
Labour paper, and it is one of the smaller ones. The 


newspapers published in the larger cities—Auckland, 


Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin—are all Nationalist 
papers. 


*The opinions or assertions contained in this article are 
the private ones of the author and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department 
or the naval service at large. 

‘This conviction, and the resolution to deal boldly with 
the situation, has also been in evidence in the Labour 
Party’s stand for close government control of radio broad- 
casting and its reliance on the radio as a medium for po- 
litical publicity. In this connection, the Labour Govern- 
ment’s Postmaster General, Mr. F. Jones, was quoted as 
saying that the government would be “the master of pub- 
licity .. . and is not going to wait for the newspapers or 
the Opposition to tell the people what it is doing.” 


The suggestion was again brought forward by Labour 
in 1935, during the Coalition Government’s considera- 
tion of legislation to permit broadcasting political 
speeches over the air. Labour was unfavorable to this 
legislation, fearing the Government would be treated 
more favorably in the allocation of time than the La- 
bour Opposition, but continued to press for broadcasting 
of proceedings of Parliament. Again the statement was 
made that, while newspapers gave good reports within 
space limits, they were not always fair? also that many 
people were interested in following the debates on a 
given bill. 

After the 1935 elections which resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Labour Government, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Savage, gave instructions that the necessary facilities 
be installed. The decision was reached and carried out 
by the Ministry. Examination of parliamentary debates 
and newspaper files indicates that there was scant public 
debate on the matter at the time that the policy was in- 
stituted, although the Nationalist press and many of the 
Nationalist Opposition members opposed the practice.” 
At first the broadcasts were confined to the more im- 
portant debates. Mr. Savage stated that if the public 
demand justified it the transmission of speeches would 
be increased, and that the project should be viewed as an 
inexpensive experiment to see if the community desired 
to listen. 

It is worth noting that the project was not conceived 
of as a panacea for the ills of representative government. 
Parliamentary debates and newspaper files reveal no 
high-sounding arguments that such an innovation was 
conceived of as a great contribution to democracy. At 
least, such claims were quite modest, and were implicit 
rather than explicit.* The innovation was viewed as a 
means of equalizing the conditions of the party struggle 
and as a means of disseminating news to which the pub- 
lic was entitled, if interested. 

At first only the more important debates were broad- 
cast. After a few months, however, the government felt 
that the experiment had been well enough received that 
it was decided to broadcast the proceedings more com- 
pletely. It was also decided to meet the complaints of 
listeners not interested in the broadcasts by providing 
a special government station to carry such broadcasts. 
Under the present arrangement, the speakers and topics 
are announced in advance. The proceedings are “‘on the 

* Before the 1943 elections the leader of the Nationalist 
Opposition announced that if his party came to power the 
parliamentary broadcasts would continue. 

*For example, about the closest approach to any such 
claim was Mr. Savage's statement that if the people could 
not be brought to Parliament, Parliament could be taken to 
the people. 
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air” from the opening of the day’s business until 11 :00 
P.M., when the microphone is turned off even though 
the House may stay in session, on the theory that only 
a very few people would wish to listen after that hour. 
This results in management of the debates so that the 
speeches designed for the ears of the outside public oc- 
cur in the early evening. It also gives rise to the charge 
that it is possible for the government on occasion to 
time its parliamentary moves so that its speakers’ re- 
marks will be broadcast while those of the Opposition 
are made while the microphone is turned off. As might 
be expected, the allocation of the time has not been 
completely satisfactory to the Nationalist Opposition. 
The practice has been to follow a pro rata system as 
nearly as possible, whereby the time allocated to a party 
is proportional to the number of seats it possesses. For 
example, after the 1935 elections, the representation of 
the parties in the House of Representatives was as 
follows: Government, 55; Opposition, 19; Independ- 
ents, 6. As of June 9, 1936, the number of speeches 
broadcast was: Government, 19; Opposition, 13; Inde- 
pendents, 8. Whether or not this arrangement is fair 
will depend on the point of view. It results in the ma- 
jority’s side of the question being argued more fully 
than the minority’s. The above figures show, however, 
that the allocation of time to the Opposition and Inde- 
pendents was in excess of that called for by their pro- 
portionate strength. The alternative—to allow every 
political grouping, regardless of its size, the same time 
as the majority—would hardly be justifiable. 

By ruling of the speaker, members are not allowed 
to read speeches being broadcast. The speaker also 
controls the switch of the microphone. The microphone 
is turned off when subjects involving military security 
are involyed. According to one political observer, there 
have been differences of opinion between the speaker 
and military censorship authorities as to what might 
be permitted to go out over the air, these differences 
being usually resolved in favor of the view of censorship 
authorities. 

Recourse must be had to the opinions of political 
observers in order to assess the effects of parliamentary 
broadcasts on New Zealand political processes. As to 
the effects of the institution on legislators, its defenders 
argue that it makes for closer popular surveillance of 
measures and men and that this has a salutary effect 
on the attitudes and conduct of legislators. Some ob- 
servers are inclined to minimize the effects of the ex- 
periment or to point out that some of them have been 
unfortunate. It is said that during the popular listening 
hours from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. the legislators tend to 
“play to the grandstand,” prolonging the debates, and 
that conduct of business is noticeably more expeditious 
after the microphone is turned off at 11:00 p.m. It is 
stated that broadcasting the speeches increases the tend- 
ency to speak on matters of interest only to the legis- 
lator’s constituency, and thus fosters an undue preoccu- 
pation with relatively minor sectional problems. It is 
said that a legislator with something worth while to say 
but a poor radio voice is eclipsed by one whose prin- 
cipal asset is a good radio voice. It is argued that, with 
the inauguration of broadcasting debates, the people 
became conscious of the low order of debate (poor 
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grammar, indulging in personalities, etc.), and therefore 
Parliament has lost some of its dignity and “mystery.” 
It is also argued, however, that consciousness of the 
radio audience leads members to take greater care With 
their speeches. As to whether or not parliamentary 
broadcasts have tended to cause voters to return more 
able men to Parliament, even from the standpoint of 
debating ability, there is difference of opinion! 

As to the effect of the broadcasts on the political 
consciousness and civic literacy of the electorate, Opin. 
ion is even more divided. Some observers, especially 
those not affiliated with the Labour Party, are inclined 
to minimize the size of the listening audience, and gy 
that the novelty is wearing off and interest therefor 
is likely to drop. It is said that rural people liste, 
more than urban people; that such broadcasts are fis. 
tened to chiefly because they relieve the monotony of 
farm life, while the urban listener has competing inter. 
ests.’ It is said that only “cranks” listen to the broad. 
casts of routine proceedings with any degree of regy. 
larity, although it is conceded that on controversial 
measures or on measures affecting the listener’s own 
locality listener interest may be substantial. Labour 
Party officials are of the opinion that the listening 
audience is substantial. The decision to broadcast eyen 
the routine proceedings as well as the more important 
debates was dictated partially by the feeling that there 
was a widespread popular interest in the broadcasts, 
Typical of this attitude is the following expression of 
opinion by a Labour M. P.: 


Parliamentary broadcasts are, I think, much appreciated, 
When people listen to the broadcast of parliamentary de 
bates they are hearing real talks, and I believe are more 
than satisfied with them. They appreciate the privilege of 
being able to hear the debates as they are proceeding, and 
I know that honourable members on all sides of the House 
have received letters of appreciation as a result. The elec- 
tors scattered throughout the country are interested when 
their parliamentary representative is speaking in the House, 
and, although they do not naturally agree with all that is 
said, they like to hear their representative expressing his 
views and possibly putting forward the claim of his ows 
district, as well as expressing an opinion on the many prob 
lems involved in the legislation that comes before the House 
of Representatives. I consider that the large increase in 
the number of license-holders is due in a great measure to 
the fact that Parliament has been on the air. 


4One observer with whom the writer talked thought pos 
sibly they had; others thought not. “Alarmists who had 
thought the microphone would encourage fluent hypocrisy 
at the expense of floundering soundness were silenced- 
along with the House’s most agile speakers. Some of the 
House’s lamest orators were triumphantly re-elected. To 
champions of parliamentary broadcasting this seemed proot 
that the New Zealand voter was capable of being educatet 
without being entranced” (Time, November 1, 1943). 

‘Greater interest on the part of rural people is probably 
partially caused by two facts: (1) In recent years parlie 
mentary debates have frequently dealt with matters of great 
concern to rural people as producers; (2) this type of new: 
reporting would doubtless be of greater interest to tht 
rural population whose newspapers do not carry as promptly 
available and complete reports of the parliamentary pre 
ceedings as do the metropolitan newspapers. 
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lls or surveys of the extent and nature of the 
audience have been made. One of the writer’s 
formants states that “accumulated evidence of a gen- 
ne character shows that the broadcasts are listened to 
~ ely.” It is estimated that for debates on major 
issues, half the Dominion’s radios are tuned to the de- 
tates. It is significant that prior to the 1943 elec- 
tions the leader of the Nationalist Opposition announced 
on behalf of his party that should they be returned to 
ofice the parliamentary broadcasts would continue. 

There is some indication that Labour's expectation 
that the parliamentary broadcasts would work to their 
advantage in the party struggle has been borne out. 
in analyzing the reasons for the Labour Party's suc- 
cesses in the 1938 election, one observer wrote: 


No po 


|jstening 


very wid 


New methods of stimulating the feelings and imagina- 
tions of the people and enlarging their knowledge were 
also important. It was certainly an effective move for the 
Labour Party “to put Parliament on the air.” While Par- 
liament was sitting, the time of the main broadcasting sta- 
tions was given up to its debates. By these means thou- 
sands of electors, who developed the habit of listening in, 
made more vital contact with political discussions than 
ever before. 


Conclusions as to New Zealand’s experience in broad- 
casting Parliament should perhaps distinguish between 
broadcasts of major debates and broadcasts of routine 
business. With respect to the latter, the absence of 
surveys is disappointing. Granting that debates on 
major issues are widely heard, it still is not at all 
clear that the audience listening to routine business 
is very large. Perhaps in such instances the type of 
listener is more significant: members of some interest 
group, voters of some locality who have a special inter- 
est in a given issue, women at home, etc. Also, the 
average voter might listen to broadcasts of routine 
business very seldom, but the fact that he listened at 
all, or could listen at all, may exert a significant 
influence on his civic consciousness. 

As to whether or not the broadcasts have influenced 
voting behavior in such a way as to elect “better” or 
different calibre men to office there is difference of 
opinion. It is fairly clear, however, that the broad- 
casts have altered the conditions of party competition, 
aiding the party virtually without a press. 

Should proposals be made to broadcast the proceed- 
ings of Congress or a state legislature, certain differences 
between the New Zealand situation and that proposed 
should be kept in mind. Voters ordinarily pay less at- 
tention to their state government than they do to national 
affairs. Listener interest in broadcasts of debates in 
state legislatures will presumably be less than in debates 
on national issues. The fact that the New York City 
Council discontinued broadcasting its proceedings is 
significant in this connection and deserves study. In 
considering the New Zealand experiment it must be 
borne in mind that broadcasts of legislative debates 


‘would probably attract most listeners where the cabinet 


system prevails, unless some arrangement is made for 
the popularly-elected executive and appointive adminis- 
trators to participate in legislative debates. 

Trying to approximate the conditions of town meeting 


democracy by taking the legislature to the people can 


be only partially successful because many of the most 
significant acts of elected representatives are done 
in committee. Even if these were broadcast or recorded 
fully, some of the significant meetings and debates 
would doubtless occur in some other place. 

With the limitations of the practice in mind, ap- 
praisal of it is not too difficult. On the basis of 
New Zealand’s experience, dire predictions as to its 
effects on legislative procedure would seem to be un- 
justified. Expectations that it will radically change 
the type of men elected will probably also be unjustified. 
It is submitted that such broadcasts should stand or 
fall on a comparison of the listener interest and the 
cost, and that listener interest should be determined by 
the simple expedient of instituting the broadcasts for a 
trial period and measuring listener interest with ac- 
cepted polling techniques. 


Better than a Bonus 
(Continued from page 376) 


as their “bonus.” There has been no demand for other 
aid. That was what they wanted, and that is what they 
got. They are proud that the state of Nebraska has 
seen fit to make available the proceeds from these 
state funds. When Legionnaires are discussing State 
Fund Relief, you often hear the statement, “After 
all, remember this is state money, and we are account- 
able for it.” They are proud that the state auditor, who 
audits the books of the State Fund Relief Committee 
each year, finds occasion to praise the manner in which 
records are kept and the relief administered. 

Some figures on what State Fund Relief has accom- 
plished down through the past twenty-three years might 
be interesting. As has been stated, the original amount 
invested was $1,950,000. That money was put into 
bonds of Nebraska municipalities, counties, school dis- 
tricts, or other political subdivisions. Since the beginning 
of World War II, the Board of Educational Lands 
and Funds has sold some of the tax-free bonds at a 
fine premium, which was credited to the principal 


account, with the result that it has grown from $1,950,- . 


000 to $1,985,979.28 at the present time. The receipts 
from the sale of these bonds were then invested in 
war bonds. 

The earnings of the original investment of $1,950,000 
up to June 1, 1944, have amounted to $1,790,211.24, 
or within $160,000 of the principal invested. Through 
the American Legion there has been distributed for 
relief of needy veterans during the past twenty-three 
years, up to June 1, 1944, the total sum of $1,568,113.17. 

That leaves a balance of $222,098.07 available on June 
1, 1944, for relief purposes. Due to better employment 
conditions, there has been very little recent demand 
for help. The State Fund Relief Committee, desiring 
to augment its relief funds against the “rainy day” that 
probably will come after the war, when employment of 
World War I veterans will decline, secured permission 
from the state officials to invest in war bonds a part of 
the surplus in their “relief” account. At present, a 
total of $187,500 has been so invested, the war bonds 
having a maturity value of $250,000, and the war effort 
has been helped just that much. The remainder of the 
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balance of $222,098.07 for relief is either in the hands 
of the state treasurer of Nebraska, or the treasurer of 
the American Legion. The amount is considered more 
than ample to meet any emergency, even in the event 
of a major disaster. 

At present, World War II veterans are not able to 
get relief from this fund. This matter will be presented 
to the legislative session which meets in January, 1945. 
The American Legion and state officials are working 
out a plan for increasing the amount to be invested by 
the state, probably through a levy over a period of 
years, so that the income will be sufficient to care for 
the needs of World War II veterans, who will be more 
than double the number the state furnished for the first 
World War. Part of the larger fund may be invested 
before the war is entirely over, so money will be avail- 
able to care for the needy World War II veterans on 
their return, and they will know their state “bonus” 
has already been set up for them. 

It will be noted that the keynote of Nebraska’s plan 
for help to veterans is the placing of much of that prob- 
lem right in the hands of the veterans themselves 
through their largest organization. Good leadership, 
excellent training of service officers, and the long tenure 
of office of those men have resulted in the building of 
a statewide service organization to which any troubled 
veteran can come, knowing that he will be consulting 
with someone who talks his own language and who has 
a full appreciation of his problem. The mutual respect 
of the veterans for the state government and of the 
state government for the veterans has paid real dividends 
in Nebraska. 

I suggest that some such plan is a tremendous im- 
provement over any state bonus. Nebraska veterans feel 
that they are even today getting a “bonus’”—a bonus by 
virtue of the fact that they know their needy comrades 
are being cared for and that they themselves can receive 
help if needed. 


Education 
(Continued from page 382) 


of small ineffective units of government or the continu- 
ance of inefficient practices in government. 

Other principles might be mentioned, but these will 
suffice to indicate the need for careful consideration of 
any general or federal aid program. There appears to be 
an era of optimism concerning the postwar world in 
spite of the national debt of some one-third of a trillion 
dollars, exclusive of state and local debt, which during 
the past period has unquestionably declined. However, 
unless we are able to build an economy in which all who 
desire to work may have that opportunity and in which 
we shall create real wealth, inevitably we shall be con- 
fronted with more critical problems. 

The argument against federal aid for education has 
been largely emotional and based on the fear of federal 
control. It behooves the states, therefore, to develop a 
major plan for education in the several states if there is 
an unwillingness to support federal financial aid for a 
minimum educational program nationally. As previously 
indicated, the real issues have not been presented to the 


American people. Considerable amounts of the federal 
grants for education and educational enterprises hay, 
come about during the period of the depression and 
under the guise of relief. These funds were available 
both for public as well as non-public institutions, Map 
other complicated problems developed. At any rate, th 
time has passed for the destructive criticism which pre. 
vails in our own country. To hear some talk, dne woulg 
think that the federal government represents some soy 
of a pro-totalitarian power, as much to be avoided a 
some foreign government. After all, this is our gover. 
ment; the people are sovereign, and we shall have e. 
actly what we desire in this country. At any rate, the 
problem must be faced constructively, rationally, ang 
with a view to making more secure and more effectiyg 
the educational program which, after all, is the founds. 
tion stone on which democracy rests. 

Vocational education and guidance will not create 
jobs, but the opportunity to be trained will lead tp 
fewer maladjustments in life, which will be better fo 


our country in the long run. A nation that has a byl. 
anced educational program in which the individual has 
had an opportunity to learn to live as well as how to 
make a living will not be caught asleep during periods 
of crisis. The great work of vocational education during 
this war period, in spite of the lack of facilities through. 
out the country generally, is an indication of the power 
of a program. It also indicates that when the federal, 
state, and local governments work together, with the 
general policy being established cooperatively and with 
administration being invested in the state and locality, 
a wholesome relationship can be developed. 


Price and Production Control 
(Continued from page 379) 


put. However, such steps should be recognized as emer- 
gency measures. The real remedy for depression isa 
recovery of productive and economic activity rather 
than the maintenance of income by grants from the pub 
lic treasury. 

Emphasis in agricultural policy after the war is over, 
consequently, should be on maintaining a high level of 
productive activity and employment in the economy gen- 
erally. Farmers need this in order to have a satisfactory 
market for farm products and an outlet for excess farm 
population. Governmental price supports and produe- 


tion curtailment are not the real solution to farm dit-] 


ficulties. To the extent they are employed, care should 
be taken to see that they do not do more harm than 
good by interfering with the attainment of fullest pos 
sible production. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
the National Association of Secretaries of State 
will be held at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on August 21-23, 1944. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


Workmen's Compensation for Public Employees: An 
Analysis of State and Federal Legislation, by Leifur 
Magnusson. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street. 44 pp. $1.50. 

Ir HAS BEEN forty years since workmien’s compensation 
laws first came into effect in this country, but until now 
almost no literature has been devoted to the special position 
of public employees under the system. In fact, in the early 
days of the movement, it was not believed that there was 
any accident hazard in the public service, so that it came 
4s something of a surprise to discover, when some studies 
were made by the U. S. Department of Labor, that the 
arsenals and navy yards of the federal government had bad 
accident records and were giving less attention to accident 
prevention than was private industry. 

Workmen's Compensation for Public Employees is the 
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first study to consider all three classes of public employees 
_federal, state, and local—as they are affected by work- 
men’s compensation legislation. In 1943, over six million 
people were employed by federal, state, and local govern- 
ments in the United States, and all were potentially subject 
to workmen’s compensation. Further significance is added 
when it is pointed out that public employees and their de- 
pendents receive, in the form of benefits, anywhere from 
ten to twenty-five million dollars annually. 

This monograph analyzes the scope and coverage of both 
state and federal legislation, benefits to the injured and 
their dependents under the several laws, methods of admin- 
istration and finance, and compares existing federal legis- 
lation with recommended standards of the National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation. Also included are seventeen 
charts and tables which cover all major provisions of state 
and federal laws as they apply to public employees. 

Mr. Leifur Magnusson, the author, is at present on the 
staff of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. He was formerly Director of the Washington 
branch of the International Labor Office, and since 1910 
has been closely associated with the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. With this wide background of experience, he 
is exceptionally well-qualified to set down such a record 
as this one. 


Proceedings of Thirty-Sixth National Tax Conference, 
edited by Raymond E. Manning. Washington, D.C. : 
National Tax Association, 1944. 542 pp. Cloth, $3.75. 
THIS VOLUME contains discussions of state, local, and 

federal tax problems, especially postwar problems; public 

debt policies; fiscal relations between states, the federal 
government, and local units of government; the co-ordina- 
tion of income, inheritance, and gift taxes; and the post- 
wat responsibilities of governments and private enterprise. 

Tax legislation and court decisions of 1943, and also tax 

research and the work of state boards of tax appeals, are 

reviewed. 

Among the most lively discussions are those on the man- 
agement of the postwar federal debt and postwar federal 
tax reform. The taxation of trusts and estates, railroads 
and public utilities, and of federally-owned real estate, 
also come in for their share of attention. 

The papers are by leading national, state, and local tax 
officials and representatives of taxpayers, universities, and 
Civic organizations from forty-one states, the District of 
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Columbia, four Canadian provinces, and the national gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada. 


Postwar Goals and Economic Reconstruction, edited by 
Arnold J. Zurcher and Richmond Page. New York: 
New York University, 1944. 297 pp. Boards, $3.50. 
THIS BOOK contains fifteen addresses delivered in the 

fall and winter of 1943-44 under the auspices of New York 

University’s Institute on Postwar Reconstruction. 

Leon Henderson, Leverett S. Lyon, and Gardiner C. 
Means discussed the postwar problems of industry; Emil 
Rieve (C.I.O.) and Boris Shishkin (A. F. of L.), what 
labor wants after the war. Benjamin Higgins, Mabel New- 
comer, and Alvin H. Hansen discussed postwar public 
works, taxes, and public debt; Thurman W. Arnold, the 
control of monopolies; and Frank B. Jewett, the promise 
of technology. Abraham D. H. Kaplan and Donald H. 
Davenport dealt with the liquidation of war production and 
the transfer of workers to peacetime production. William 
C. Clark, Eugene Staley, and Calvin B. Hoover discussed 
international relations, including monetary and exchange 
stabilization, relief, rehabilitation, and foreign trade. 


Production, Jobs and Taxes, by Harold M. Groves. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944. 116 pp. 
$1.25. 

THIS BRIEF TREATISE on postwar revision of the federal 
tax system to help achieve higher production and more jobs 
is the first of a series of reports to be published under the 
auspices of the Research Committee (T. O. Yntema, Re- 
search Director) of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Professor Groves is solely responsible for the opin- 
ions and conclusions presented in this study, but the CED 
Research Committee of business men, of which Ralph E. 
Flanders is Chairman, will use it as a basis for presenting 
its policy statement, which is expected to be published soon. 

Following is a partly quoted and partly paraphrased out- 
line of Professor Groves’s major recommendations : 

(1) The postwar revision of the federal tax system 
should pay particular attention to the development and 
preservation of adequate business incentives. 

(2) The duplication in corporate and personal income 
taxes should be eliminated gradually by integrating the 
two levies. 

(3) An exemption from the advance payment on re- 
tained income should be provided in the case of the new 
independent small manufacturing enterprise. But there 
should be neither subsidy nor penalty for size as such. 

(4) The excess-profits tax should be repealed soon after 
the end of the war, to take effect a year later. 

(5) The declared-value capital-stock excess-profits tax 
combination should be repealed now. 

(6) A carry-over of at least six years should be pro- 
vided for business losses and should apply to unincor- 
porated as well as to incorporated business. . 

(7) More latitude should be allowed in the timing of 
deductions for depreciation and obsolescence of plant and 
equipment. Less attention should be paid to the calendar 
year in income-tax accounting. 

(8) The personal income tax, with a broad base and a 
high standard rate, should be the mainstay of the postwar 
federal revenue system. 
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(9) Some moderation of rates is warranted in the per- 
sonal tax schedule as applied to upper and middle levels of 
income (reduction by a quarter or a third). 

(10) Tax exemption of income from government secu- 
rities should be eliminated. Some compensatory measures 
might be adopted. 

(11) There should be no segregation or other limitation 
on the deductibility of capital losses, and net losses occa- 
sioned by such deductibility should be subject to carry-over 
privileges. 

(12) Adjustments should be made in the personal in- 
come-tax provisions in order to eliminate or mitigate pres- 
ent discriminations against fluctuating as compared with 
stable incomes. 

(13) For death-tax purposes, an estate should be ap- 
praised at value at death or at the amount realized in liqui- 
dation, whichever is lower, in order to lessen the shifting 
of investments in anticipation of death. 

(14) Death-tax bases should be broadened and loopholes 
plugged. Estate and gift taxes should be integrated. 

(15) Postwar federal sales taxes, especially those on the 
necessities of life, are to be discouraged. 

(16) The experience-rating feature of payroll taxes lev- 
ied for unemployment compensation provides a desirable 
incentive for stabilization of employment. This should not 
be eliminated by either state or federal action. 

(17) The two-year carry-back of losses and the excess- 
profits-tax credit provided by the Revenue Act of 1942 
should be retained in effect even though the excess-profits 
tax is repealed. 


(18) An adequate fiscal program to avoid inflation both 
during and after the war is of paramount importance to 
business stability. ' 

(19) During the first few months after the war, tax 
reductions, if any, should be conservative. In the period 
following, when the economy will probably be subjecteq to 
the greatest strain of reorganization, the major tax modi. 
fications should counteract any tendencies toward diffidence 
The peacetime budget should be balanced at reasonajj 
high levels of income and employment, and should prodyce 
a surplus at times. (The author does not make it entirely 
clear whether he would balance the budget and reduce the 
national debt over the long run, or permit the debt t 
become larger.) 

(20) “The modifications here recommended would work | 
toward a tax system without duplication of taxes, moderatp 
as to degree, universal in application, and free from special 
privileges. It is believed that a sensible and well-balanced 
tax system is the best ‘incentive taxation.’ ” 
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Business Booms and Depressions since 1775 (chart), 

Toledo: The Century Press, 1944. $1. 

This chart in its 1944 edition is a long-range record of 
booms and depressions since 1775, a graphic picture of the 
more important events that have tended to shape our eco. 
nomic and fiscal curves throughout our national history. 
Business activity, price inflation, federal debt, national 
income, stock and bond yields are traced in a single chart 
The study of postwar periods is a special feature of the 
1944 edition. 


Pacific Coast States Plan for Future 


were discussed at a conference of postwar di- 
rectors of Washington, Oregon, and California 
at Portland on May 15 and 16. 

The constantly-increasing number of returning serv- 
icemen was recognized by the conference as being of 
immediate concern, and each state’s present program 
for rehabilitation and re-employment was explained 
in order that improvement in present operations in 
all three states might be obtained. It was agreed that 
an effective system of advisory services to veterans 
on the community level was essential, and that some 
liaison on the state level to correlate local activities 
should be maintained. 

Present and future population trends formed an im- 
portant part of the discussion, and it was agreed that 
all three states would retain a substantial percentage 
of their increased wartime population. This means that 
many new jobs will have to be provided, and the rep- 
resentatives of each state discussed the various methods 
by which they are now attempting to determine the total 
number of jobs that will be required in each state and 
ways of assisting private enterprise to provide them. 

Effectively-planned and properly-timed public works 
will assist these three states in meeting postwar job 
demands, and the work done to date was explained by 
each state’s representative. It appears that much head- 
way has been made in terms of setting aside postwar 
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reserves, drawing up plans and specifications, and ac- 
quiring rights of way where necessary. 

An encouraging note in the conference was the reve- 
lation that each state’s postwar planning agency is not 
seeking to blueprint the future, but is acting as a 
clearing house of information for coming postwar action, , 
as well as encouraging local committees themselves 
properly to plan for postwar needs. One future problem 
that fits into this particular activity is that of exchange 
of information between employment services when ther 
are returned from the federal government to the states 

Problems of postwar industrialization of the west 
coast were also discussed, and it was the judgment of 
the conferees that established channels of trade should 
dispose of surplus war equipment, that government- 
owned war plants in the West should not be junked 
indiscriminately, and that the postwar requirements 
of western metals needed by western industry should 
be studied to determine what production capacity will 
be the necessary minimum in the postwar period. 

Analyzing the distortion that has taken place m 
certain Pacific coast cities due to the impact of federal 
wartime demands, the participants concluded that the 
federal government has a measure of responsibility 
in assisting these communities to return to a normal 
status after the war. Reference was made in particulat 
to the proper rehabilitation of sites used for federd 
projects. 
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State ‘Tax Collections, by Major Source and by State: 1943* 


(In thousands) 


Total Licenses 
Including Excluding Sales and and Indi- Cor po- Unem ploy- 
unemployment unem ployment gross re- privi- vidual ration Death Other ment com- 
compensation compen sation ceipts leges income income I ’roperty and gift taxes pensation 


$5,094,263 $3,922,748 $2,151,859 $670,308 $293,204 $339,610 258,365 $108,681 $100,721 $1,171,515 


4,974,765 3,898 812 2,219,354 O85 564 249,452 274,017 270,939 112,112 87,374 1 075,953 
74,443 61,280 39,621 8,883 2,853 3,010 5,564 64 1,285 13,163 
28,259 24,118 13,855 1,669 2,880 (a) 5,650 a 4,14] 
18,503 42,099 27,971 5,439 1,476 2,017 3,872 146 1,178 6,404 

498,887 355,483 216,908 25,455 39,351 52,887 13,444 6,865 573 143,404 
47,460 40,931 23,295 5,290 4,087 1,548 5,195 1,484 32 6,529 
85,326 56,399 27,074 10,155 er 12,552 2,229 4,389 é 28,927 
12,92: 11,492 4,514 4,938 1,206 1,431 
60,819 50,098 29,921 14,863 2,626» 2,019 669 10,721 
69,976 57,855 31,048 5,232 5,135 10,191 5,354 561 334 12,12] 
17,381 13,504 6,407 1,465 1,917 1,336 2,136 12 119 3,877 

308,782 217,883 177,473 30,232 237» 6,167 3,774 90,899 

123,445 90,437 65,846 15,012 7,474 1,333 772 33,008 
74,354 66,211 41,571 13,528 6,771 1,211 1,407» 1,514 209 8,143 
59,105 28,171 6,622 4,237 1,793 7,229 10,714 
61,901 49,306 26,330 6,356 4,203 3,708 7,043 1,314 352 12,595 

101,376 86,289 44,394 10,22 1,349 4,693 7,850 751 14,028 15,087 
30,470 21,541 10,330 5,270 ; ; 5,150 788 3 8,929 
71,267 19,936 24,281 8,744 7,591 2,825 4,447 1,737 311 21,331 

170,845 133,503 43,947 40,340¢ 24,89] 723° 15,053 8,306 243 37,342 

235,100 179,179 123,956 37,017 13,254» 4,286 666 55,921 

107,958 93,218 38,641 11,425 11,382 10,619 9,749 968 10,434 14,740 
50.846 15,293 31,263 4.815 3,465 1,067 1,125 138 420 5,553 

103,937 84,770 52,892 15,255 9,94] (a) 4,882 te 19,167 
17,573 14,033 7,180 1,443 1,202 1,425 1,716 213 854 3,540 
27,752 23,364 14,310 1,917 6,182 48 907 4,388 

7,683 4,525 1,933 1,025 1,485 pee pe 82 3,158 
15,568 11,597 5,553 3,427 735 981 901 : 3,971 

158,074 98,228 34,475 27,325 27,603 8,825 59,846 
20,521 18,672 11,647 2,553 494 562 2,563 56 797 1,849 

646,061 483.887 186,356 81,523 96,906 80,649 2,22 21,028 15,201 162,174 

123,409 103,516 19,090 18,2094 8,647 23,702 2.893 860 30 19,893 
18,526 17,814 9,824 1,997 1,084 760 4,042 107 712 

277,127 223,724 169,092 43,339 8,094» 3,199 53,403 
79,367 71,953 43,054 9,647 4,524 5,593 26> 566 8,543 7,414 
54,516 39,765 13,403 41233 10,938 7,213 780 198 14,751 

108,775 274,506 104,707 88,540 50,753 16,006 13,927 573 134,269 
36,348 20,811 11,535 6,497 178 2,601 15,537 
52,383 46,157 27,636 3,968 3,420 9,116 1,564 193 260 6,226 
16,067 15,169 11,140 2,032 557° 393¢ 174» 94 779 898 
68,269 51,582 32,215 11,730 1,647 3,493 1,360 1,001 : 136 16,687 

174,509 156,588 80,145 19,070 21,494 2,732 33,147 - 17,921 
28,338 22,191 12,374 2,224 2,051 1,304 3,155 302 781 6,147 
12,033 10,005 4,227 2,961 920 690 595 223 389 2,028 
73,199 61,842 29,196 12,549 1,522 7,843 5,390» 732 1,610 11,357 

120,720 94,779 81,073 7,057 4,649 1,671 329 25,941 
66,516 53,686 44,199 7,209 775! 193 639 671 12,830 

138,632 117,580 32,237 17,123 19,047 32,756 14,414 1,971 32 21,052 

8,934 7,558 5,549 1,396 592 21 1,376 


the .* Adapted from State Finances 1943, Vol. 2, No, 2 Final, May, 1944 (U. 8. ending in 1943 has not been published by the state, the figures in these tables 
: pepartment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census). are for the last full fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. Estimates for fiseal 1943 
li neluded with individual income; separate figure not available. by major tax sources follow (amounts in millions): sales and £ross receipts, 
ty Includes £eneral property tax collection from prior years’ levies. $160; licenses and privileges, $74: individual income. $80; corporation income, 
mal : Orporation excise tax is classified under “* Licenses corporations in general.”’ $120; property, $1: inheritance and gift, $10; other taxes, excluding unem- 
“ause the amount of the tax measured by net income and that measured by ployment compensation, $16: unemployment compensation (actual), 

slar Corporate exces. are not separately reported. The corporation income taxes 3192.2. total, $653. 


are those on national banks, trust companies, and savings departments of 


Effective in 1943, New York State's fiscal year was changed to end March 31 


Individual and corporation net income tax laws repealed effective January 1, 


1943, except for financial institutions, 
Individual net income act repealed for all taxable years commencing on and 


instead of June 30. Because an official report for a twelve-month period after January 1, 1942 
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